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The American Society for Psychical Research 


The Society moved to its new quarters in Suite “A” on the ground 
floor of 880 Fifth Avenue, just south of 70th Street, on August 9th. 

The previous brief notice of the removal to new quarters mentioned 
that they are smaller. Nevertheless, because of the convenient access 
at any time of the day, we expect to provide our members with even 
more service than was possible when we were at 40 East 34th Street. 

When the Society was organized and until about 1911, all of its 
work was done at the residence of Dr. James H. Hyslop. Then, for a 
few years, the offices were in the New York Tribune Building at 
154 Nassau Street. These quarters proved inadequate and the Society 
moved to 44 East 23rd Street in an office building. 


In the early 1920’s it was neccssary to obtain larger quarters and a 
building was purchased at 15 Lexington Avenue. There was sufficient 
space to enable the formation of the New York Section, which for a 
number of years was very active and organized and carried out its 
own program designed to serve the various needs of the section mem- 
bers, which by 1930 totalled about 150 individuals. 


When the City of New York acquired this building in 1938 in 
order to construct additional accommodations for one of the city 
colleges, the Society moved to 40 East 34th Street. 

The desire on the part of members living in and near New York 
City for a place to meet and carry on certain independent activities, 
has through the years been regarded as an important opportunity for 
the Society. It is perhaps to be regretted that the cost of space in New 
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York City is such that the offices of the Society have to be guided 
by budgetary principles. It is no longer possible to maintain space 
adequate for occasional large meetings. 

On certain occasions, such as lectures bringing an audience larger 
than our new quarters will accommodate, the Society expects to make 
special arrangements elsewhere. 

When the research program is organized for the coming season, we 
will notify members as to the hours and days when the library will 
be open, and when special group activities of members can be 
scheduled. 

Through the years, the Society has accumulated a large library 
and the archives contained material dated as far back as 1880. A 
special committee went through all of this material and we have 
moved to our new quarters only that which we regard as now useful. 
We have disposed of surplus old publications and excess books. It has 
been possible to distribute to various orgaiiizations engaged in the 
field of psychic research fairly complete sets of our old publications, 
a number of libraries have taken advantage of this opportunity, and 


several hundred volumes of surplus books were purchased by members 
and friends. 


Georce H. Hystop, M. D. 


Lectures 


Mr. Arthur Goadby, Chairman of the Lecture Committee, wishes 
to announce that the first lecture of the current season will take place 
on Friday evening, November 12, with Dr. J. B. Rhine as the 
guest speaker. Members of the Society will be notified of further 
details when the arrangements have been completed. 
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A Brief History of the Divining Rod 
in the United States 


EDWARD KATZ AND PETER PAULSON 


For several centuries, at least, it has been a common practice to use 
a rod, or a forked stick, to find water; the stick, held in the hands, 
turns down toward a hidden “vein.” The problem has interested 
psychical research for several decades. Sir William Barrett, pioneer 
in so many phases of psychical research, did especially notable work, 
and the volume of Barrett and Besterman, The Divining Rod (7), 
is the classic of the subject. The history of American divining, how- 
ever, has not been told, and it is the purpose of this paper to make a 
beginning. 

The story of the divining rod must be culled from all sorts of 
sources : magazines, newspapers, testimonials, books on geology, psy- 
chology, agriculture, mining, and folklore. The tragedy is that as a 
whole the sources are not very valuable, and must be treated with a 
great deal of care. The number of competent and objective articles 
written on this subject by Americans can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Unfortunately it must be from a maze of inadequate 


studies that the story of the divining rod in the United States is 
gathered. 


I. Early History 


The art of divining probably came to the United States in the 
seventeenth century with the settlers from England (especially from 
the mining districts of Cornwall) and from Germany. These latter 
settled heavily in Pennsylvania where they could enjoy comparative 
freedom. To this day the Pennsylvania Germans still employ their 
“drowsing rod” or “Moses Rod” to find water (27). French and 


Italian groups may also have brought with them a knowledge of 
the divining rod. 


Unfortunately the record of the “witches’” rod is rather barren 
before 1800. Such diverse books as T. A. Rickard’s History of 
American Mining, Lyman Carrier’s History of the Beginnings of 
Agriculture in the U. S., Charles M. Andrews’ Colonial Folkways, 
and Percy Bidwell’s History of Agriculture in Northern U. S. re- 
vealed not one word on the use of the divining rod prior to 1800. It 
should be remarked here that no matter how one conceives of the 
divining rod, it deserves at least a fate better than the cold silence it 
receives in texts on agricultural history in the United States. At 
least one thing is clear concerning this period: that the divining rod 
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was not considered a witch’s art, or at least an important part of a 
witch’s art. Despite the many volumes written on colonial witchcraft, 
such as S. G. Drake’s Annals of Witchcraft in New England, none 
mentions the divining rod in that connection. This is true at least of 
the period before 1775. In the period after 1775, divining is men- 
tioned in connection with witches and witchcraft.* None the less, 
“with a large portion of the simple people in the agricultural districts 
of the country from the earliest ages there was an implicit belief in 
the powers and virtues of the Divining Rod to find water, mines, and 
treasures” (20). Vance (72), in a paper read before the American 
Folk Lore Society, says that one of the commonest superstitions in 
American life was that of the use of the hazel twig which “early 
settlers of New England” were in the habit of using. After 1800, as 
the divining rod spread and as interest in and literature about it be- 
came more abundant, we find detailed records of its use. The dowser, 
diviner, doodlebug, “‘smeller,” or witch (as you will) ordinarily used 
a Y-shaped twig and sometimes other makeshifts to find water, 
minerals, hidden treasures, natural gas, lost animals, and points of 
the compass (71).** 

Both in the amount of its use and in regard to the purposes for 
which it was used, the use of the rod spread as the country ex- 
panded. An anonymous author in the Democratic Review (20) in 1850 
reports a typical instance of the spread of the use of the rod from 
one State to another. The Review tells the story of an old “rodsman” 
whose father was Welsh. The father believed in the value of the rod. 
The boy had been left a map showing buccaneer treasure in Maine. 
In early manhood he settled near Sidney on the Kennebec River, a 
town near the supposed treasure. The young man went to Connecti- 
cut to hire a diviner to find the treasure. But the diviner did not 
succeed. After the war of 1812, the Commodore, as he was called 
(stemming from his love of the sea), moved to Ohio where in 1824 


* 


a. Democratic Review (1850) connects one diviner’s skill with the region 
into which he was born. The region, says the author, was rich in witch 
stories (20). 


b. The lore from Bucks County connects the divining rod with superstition 


(12). 

c. Puckett (1926) says, “The Divining Rod is sometimes spoken of as a 
witch stick showing that finding treasure is also one hag activity left 
for witches” (49). 

d. Hammerly (1935) remarks that attitude toward witches 100 years ago 


conditioned attitudes against showing one’s ability with the rod (30). 


“Divining Rod”—American Journal of Science (3). 
Nicolay and Hay, authors of “Life of Lincoln” in the Century Magazine, 
November, 1886, say, “. . . the pioneers of Illinois were familiar with the 


ever recurring mystification of the witch hazel or divining rod.” Quoted 
by Vance (72). 
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he again took up the art. He had learned the details of rod usage 
from a Hessian who had been in Mexico. 


“Learned” reports appeared on the rod as early as 1821, when the 
American Journal of Science carried a lengthy article by the Rev- 
erend Mr. Emerson (24). From 1870 onward, almost every county 
the history of which we have read reports the belief in and the 
practice of “divining,” under this name or under other names by 
which this art or science is known (12, 27, 28, 47, 49, 63, 67). 
Though there have been skeptics wherever the rod is used, there are 
testimonials to its use in Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. A letter in the 
Outlook by a Reverend Mr. Clark (13) reports that correspondence 
received by him indicates interest in water witching “from Boston to 
Seattle.” In an editorial the Independent (33) states that almost 
every community has its water wizards. In 1861 L. H. Steiner (62) 
reported that interest in the rod was not as widespread as in England, 
but this was perhaps only an impression. Among the well-known 
Americans who were early associated with the use of the rod were 
Horace Greeley, James J. Hill, the railroad magnate, and Joseph 
Smith, the leader of the Latter Day Saints. Kennedy, the latter’s 
biographer, says that Smith and his father before him divined for 
water, and also purported to find buried treasure. In more recent 
years Herbert Hoover and John N. Garner, Vice-President from 
1933 to 1941, have been interested in water divining. 

Many sources insist that the diviner is widely employed. Clark 
(13) and L. B. Carpenter (54) in an article in the Rural New Yorker 
on October 8, 1921, agree that divining is very frequently seen in 
Vermont. Robinson (53) affirms that “Utah abounds” in diviners. 
Cole (14) argues, on the other hand, that only a minute number of 


farmers use or have used the water witch to find water while nearly 
every farm has water. 


II. Economic Factors 


How extensively divining has been utilized in solving the vital 
problem of finding water can not be answered exactly, since no known 
figures exist. But it should be noted that many authorities agree that 
where divining is known it often becomes crucial in the economy in 
terms of solving water shortages. Fiske (26) reports that in one 
New England town in 1873 during a drought more than half of the 
wells of the village had become dry and diviners attempted to make 
good the loss. Mrs. Lucy R. Cantley in a letter to Miss Alice John- 
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son in 1909, quoted in Besterman (9), notes that in mountainous 
sections of West Virginia which are isolated, water is found by 
divining ; since the country is dry, finding water is often a matter of 
life and death. A typical reaction of one mountaineer to the suggestion 
that an occult force was at work was, “No, marm, that ain’t no 
devil’s work; it waters my beasts and gets cow’s milk for my chillun 
and keeps the garden sass alive—hit’s the Lord’s doing and no mis- 
take!” So great was the need for water on the North Dakota plains 
that farmers paid a diviner for water by the gallon (48). Gregory 
(29) reported an increased use of the rod in the United States be- 
cause of the increased need for small and shallow supplies of water. 
C. B. Palmer, writing in the New York Times (66) on November 
16, 1941, noted that the water shortage meant increased business for 
dowsers who are “fixtures” of rural life. The American Journal of 
Science (3) in an unsigned article had early reached this same con- 
clusion (1826): “In New England where springs abound the use 
of the art is less frequent while in Southern and Western States the 
water hunter obtains celebrity.” This, then, is tentative evidence 
that the divining rod is often a vital instrument in many communi- 
ties for solving water needs. 


With the spread of industries two frequent employers of diviners 
have been railroad companies and breweries. One local railroad 
company in Pinte County, Utah, did not “make any secret of their 
preference for a workman with a water witch reputation. They laugh, 
of course, at his pretensions but they employ him all the same” (53). 
Eastman, a diviner to be spoken of later, was also employed by a 
railroad company, partly for the purpose of finding water. Latimer 
(39) also found water for the railroad for which he was the chief 
engineer. As for American breweries, the record is not clear that they 
employ diviners as much as do English breweries,* yet there is the 
very striking case of Adolph Hupfel, of 161st Street and Third Ave- 
nue, New York City, who employed diviners for finding water, the 
first time after drilling 1,300 feet for water without result (59a). He 
saved as much as $100,000 by using a diviner. Here, too, is an indus- 
try where successful divining is an economically important factor. 


Among the other uses of the rod springing from obvious economic 
motivation, one of the most important is the search for oil (since 
1860). Indeed, although many sources agree that oil men are skeptical 
about finding oil with the rod (68, 64, 60), it has apparently been 
used in this connection with some success. It is called a “doodlebug” 
among oil men. Thorpe (68) wrote a novel in 1905 entitled The 
Divining Rod, which tells the story of a man who made his fortune 
by finding oil with the doodlebug. Jonathan Watson, the first large 


* Barrett and Besterman, 1926, quote several instances of such employment. 
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oil wildcatter, who helped Drake in Pennsylvania oil enterprises, 
tried his hand at the doodlebug, but every well he found with the 
stick came in dry. Although oil men prefer to strike at the typical 
oil-bearing structures, and although it is known that oil does not 
“flow,” the doodlebug is still used among small oil men. Professor 
Tait (64) may say that “the pretensions of diviners are worthless ; 
[divining] a cheat upon those who practice it, an offense to reason 
and common sense, an art abhorrent to the laws of nature,” but as 
long as there is an element of uncertainty in the locating of oil, oil 
men will use the doodlebug. The factor of expense looms very large 
in this connection (64); any quick and cheap method is of great 
economic importance. 

The search for buried treasure is closely tied up with the story of 
the divining rod. Kendall (38) reports in his diary the tale of Lam- 
bert’s Gold. Says Kendall: “The settlers in Maine, like all other 
settlers in New England, indulge an unconquerable expectation of 
finding money buried in the earth. The money is supposed to be buried 
by pirates; but discovery of its burial place is hoped for only in 
dreams. Where dreams have conveyed some general information of 
the place, then mineral rods are resorted to for ascertaining the precise 
spot at which to put the spade into the ground.” It appears that Lam- 
bert and his sons duped the people of Norridgewock, Maine, into be- 
lieving that they (Lambert and sons) could use the rod successfully. 
All conversation at stores and churches revolved around their ability. 
The common attitude in the town was expressed in such words as 
these: “What a stupid clown must he be who will toil all day for a 
dollar while a chest of money can be dug up in one night.” To finance 
Lambert, farmers sold their farms. Puritanical in his outlook, Ken- 
dall laments that “honest industry was forsaken.” The story ends 
with the Lamberts in jail. Another story concerns a diviner known 
as “the Commodore” (20), mentioned above. The Commodore once 
sought metals in Ohio. But to do this he had to overcome the “Spanish 
curse” on mines. Overcoming this curse involved a ritual before the 
divining began. 

Puckett (49) reports that Southern Negroes use the rod to find 
treasures. One ignorant diviner in Georgia said to Bryant (11) when 
he was told to give up his rod: “Mister, I might give up my house 
or even the old woman but I ain’t going to give up the divining rod; 
some day it will make me rich!” Lee (42), a government geophysicist, 
warns against the use of the rod to find treasure. Ellis (23) in 1917 
also warns against it. Santschi (56) in 1931 quotes the writer of a 
letter who announces his ability to find gold. Santschi also quotes a 
writer in Florida who reports that a diviner was hired by him to find 
a treasure. The diviner needed to know what kind of metal was 
sought and how the treasure was to be spent once it was dug up. The 
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diviner warned that the lost treasure was poisonous and required 
tact in being handled. Another writer from Kansas tells of a diviner 
who put into his rod a piece of the kind of metal which was sought. 
This man’s “doodlebug” will, the writer says, attract to a distance 
of eight miles. (But when he nears the treasure, the treasure moves 
a few feet; it is “wild” and is difficult to dig up!) 


III. The Diviner as an Individual 


Unfortunately there have been no objective studies of diviners as 
persons: what types of people they are, their height and build, edu- 
cation and intelligence, attitudes and family background. But almost 
every source gives some description of one or more diviners. Most 
sources agree that there is no such thing as a divining type. Between 
the years 1826 and 1921, unsigned articles in the Worcester Magazine 
(73) and in the American Architect (2a), and articles by Clark (13) 
and L. H. Steiner (62) all agree that all kinds of men, from all 
walks of life, use the rod. As Hammerly (30) says, you “can’t tell 
a diviner” from his appearance. The variety of diviners parallels the 
variety of other human beings. They come from all walks of life: rich, 
poor, farmer, mechanic, country gentleman, store owner. They vary 
in education. Men and women are diviners, although there has been 
more recording of the work of male diviners. Young, middle aged, and 
old seem to have the ability. There is ample proof that many Negroes 
are diviners as well as white men. The evidence is scanty on two 
important questions: diviners’ attitudes toward divining and toward 
religion. It seems, however, that most diviners take pride in their 
work and have implicit faith in their ability. 

What percentage of the people are diviners? Gregory (29) guesses 
one in ten. Mr. Frank Whalen (7) of Ballston Spa, New York, 
estimates that only one in twenty-five is successful. Raymond Grant, 
a diviner for Kenneth Roberts (51), believes that in any community 
anywhere from ten to twenty per cent of the male school children 
could be diviners. The Thomases (67) report that it is a Kentucky 
superstition that one member of each family can locate water with a 
divining rod. 

Perhaps the one class of people who seem to have contributed 
better than their fair share of diviners are religious people, especially 
the clergy (73, 2, 24). This impression may be due to the fact that 
the clergy set down their thoughts and activities on paper more than 
most people do. Of about forty-five letters received by the authors 
in response to an advertisement for diviners, none came from a priest, 
a minister, or a rabbi. 

While most diviners are delighted to demonstrate their ability, a 
few are afraid — perhaps of ridicule. Such a one was a God-fearing 
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man from Maine who wrote the authors that he didn’t want “research 
bright boys” coming up to Maine to make a fool of him. 

A well-known diviner around the middle of the last century was 
“the Commodore.” The Commodore is described as a “short, thick- 
set man of stout build, with a full broad forehead — the mark of an 
intellect — bald, [possessing] small twinkling gray eyes.” He had 
manly features and a frank expression. This diviner would believe any 
tale sincerely told. He was a bold man, unafraid of danger. In politics 
he was a Democrat, in religion a free-will Baptist (20). 


Another diviner in the 1820’s in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, is 
described as coming from an old and respectable family. A farmer 
diviner in the 1890’s is described as a “simple mild old laborer not to 
be suspected of sleight of hand.” One water witch of the prairies (in 
the first decade of the twentieth century) named Eastman (48) was 
stout, his figure brought out neatly by conventional dress. The anony- 
mous writer describes Eastman as a man with “a patriarchal aspect.” 
He had full faith in his ability because he had been quite successful. 
He had learned the art when he was thirteen years of age by watching 
a blind old Negro on his father’s farm. His attitude was as follows: 
“There isn’t anything in it for me and Ihave no reason for trying 
bunco games.” As a valiant defender of the railroads for which he- 
worked as a conductor, he handled roughnecks adequately. It would 
be absurd, concludes the author, to accuse him of harboring a super- 
stition. 

Barrett and Besterman describe the young American diviner, 
Guy Fenley. He is “modest, not especially different from other boys.” 
He is “bright and intelligent, especially good in mathematics.” An- 
other diviner described by them is a Miss Whalen, a New York Uni- 
versity law graduate, a person “calm and of usual temperament.” 


Gregory believes that diviners dre quick observers, who have had 
considerable experience in searching for water. We have already 
referred to the diviner in Georgia who was willing to give up wife 
and house, but not divining rod. In the New York Times on Novem- 
ber 16, 1941, Palmer (66) describes a diviner that he met in New 
England as “salty, tough, garrulous, amiable, independent and fond 
of liquor.” Sandefeur (55) sets down the picture of another “water 
witch” for us. This diviner from Iowa, “Old Moore,” was not a 
religious man but he was a “disciple of the divining rod.” He was 
sixty years old and “had hickory knots for muscle.” 


One diviner, Hammerly (30), who claimed he had given divining 
“more study than any one else in existence,” has left us a person- 
alized study of his experiences in a short book. Both Hammerly and 
his wife were diviners. He was born on an Iowa farm. He graduated 
from college and taught for twenty years. He was also an athletic 
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coach and an editor and publisher. Both he and his wife have scored 
high on intelligence tests. He delved into psychology and other 
sciences, but strove to use “common sense, judgment and logic in 
studying life problems.” Hammerly believed that man should emu- 
late Christ. Hammerly insists that divining is an explicable phenom- 
enon, but a physical not a psychological one. Generally Hammerly is 
defensive, as if he were scoffing at ridiculers. He defies a refutation 
of his successes. The causes of success in divining he does not claim 
to know; he thinks that his ability varies from one time to another. 
“The mind has no more effect upon the stick’s turning in any place 
than it has in forcing butter to come into the churn at the right 
moment.” He is doubtful whether the ability runs in his family. It is 
worth while, he concludes, to have a good diviner, “to dig on the vein, 
not in vain.” 


IV. Attitudes Toward Divining 


There is no “generally accepted” opinion regarding divining. The 
topic is in general taken rather seriously by the press and the public. 
Most of the sources covered grant some degree of success with the 
rod, with certain people at least. American sources are apprised of 
European work in this field to a fair degree (2, 17, 29, 45, 51, 63). 
It should be noted that Sir William Barrett (5), the English author- 
ity, wrote on this topic for the Independent in 1901. The New York 
Times gave some coverage to the Halle Divining Rod Congress in 
1913; it also reported stories from Sweden on this subject, and 
printed a letter in 1927 from the Austrian Consul relative to the 
international organization of diviners in Vienna (1927). Many 
sources report the success of the Australian diviner, Sapper Kelley, 
at Gallipolli during the First World War. 

Among favorable sources must be mentioned most of the writers 
of accounts of individual diviners quoted above. 


Those who affirm the success of dowsing are numerous. Emerson 
(24) became convinced of the possibilities of the twig in spite of his 
original beliefs to the contrary. His friend, the Reverend Mr. Steele, 
was a diviner. Emerson also cites the case of a man who claimed to 
have located water, but when digging was begun no water was found. 
When the owner of the property was questioned it was learned that 
the spot picked was under a favorite shade tree. Rather than sacrifice 
the tree the man had dug a few feet away without success. When he 
dug directly under the tree, the spot which the dowser had indicated, 
water was found. Latimer (39) cites eight instances of successful 
divining without failures. A diviner in Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
(12), achieved quite a reputation for himself about 1820. When his 
powers were doubted a great debate was held. “Crowds attended 
night after night to listen to the discussion and sage remarks were 
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made as to whether ‘Water Smelling is an Art.’ ” The Scientific 
American (59a) in an article by an anonymous author cites certain 
experiments that showed the diviner to advantage. Eastman, it is 
alleged, found five hundred wells in Montana and Idaho. We have 
quoted the experience of Hupfel, the brewer. Roberts (51), the 
novelist, cites many instances of successes on his farm in Kennebunk- 
port by Raymond Grant, a contractor, and Bill Brennan, a trapper. 
Roberts states that in a water divining competition at a fair in 
Dayton, Maine, in August, 1941, all five diviners who entered were 
blindfolded, and were told to locate water; all of them responded 
within three inches of the same spot. Also valuable for protagonists 
of the divining rod is Hammerly’s study on the divining rod in 
which he very often had his selection of spots for drilling corroborated 
by independent dowsers. Elizabeth McMahan (44) in the Journal 
of Parapsychology, 1947, agrees that most investigators report con- 
clusions favorable to divining. 

There are a few authorities who have not taken sides. Although 
the American Journal of Science (3) admitted in an unsigned article 
that “those who hold it [the twig] are oftentimes men in whose hands 
we would without hesitation entrust life, property, and reputation,” 
it nevertheless hastens to indicate many instances of failure. It sug- 
gests that where divining is most respected there is a great deal of 
iron ore and therefore the diviner may excuse his failure to locate 
water. In an unsigned article the Worcester Magazine (73) indicates 
that the rod often fails to point downward where it should and that 
it has been fraudulently used, but nevertheless it adds, “that it has 
been used fraudulently and has sometimes failed is no argument 
against it.” J. T. Crane (17), writing in the Methodist Quarterly 
(1848), notes the fate of a writer in the field: he fears two forces 
coming to bear on him, “one scorching me for treating the topic 
lightly, the other for treating it seriously.” He cites a case in which 
three independent dowsers agreed on one spot, but he also cites a 
failure for “skeptics.” R. Steiner (63), who tends to be unfavorable, 
points out that “coincidences between movement of rod and the 
pressure of water are few in comparison with cases in which move- 
ment without the presence of water has taken place.” The former 
are quoted far more often because of their greater importance and 
interest. In an editorial the Independent (33) points out the difficulty 
of determining what is evidence and what is not evidence in this field. 
Sandefeur (55) in 1946 is slightly favorable. He quizzed a group of 
geologists on the divining rod. Most thought it a hoax. But he adds 
that none knew the effectiveness of the rod from personal experiences 
and they rarely try to dissuade others from believing in it. He reports 
that the G. M. Baker drilling company has had 5,050 successes when 
drilling for water when “witches” indicated there would be some. 
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Sandefeur concludes that skeptics and believers are in a stalemate 
since there is no conclusive proof that divining is a failure or a success. 

The stalemate is highlighted by these two statements: (A) “It is 
doubtful that if divining were a humbug it could have stood the test 
of so many years without exposure or that it can in light of those 
who affirm it be cavalierly thrust aside as a palpable imposture” (21). 
(B) An article by J. T. Smith in Petroleum World (60) follows this 
line of reasoning: since divining is cheaper than other methods, it 
would if successful be in universal vogue in finding water and oil. 
“That it is not is tantamount to proof that it is not a reliable water 
finder.” 

Two agencies which have shown the bitterest hostility to divining 
are the newspapers and government bureaus. In the New York Times 
on September 24, 1913, the editor declared divining “an absurdity.” 
Hammerly reports that he has been refused space in newspapers to 
state his case. Answering Hammerly’s letter to the Portland Ore- 
gonian, the editor of that paper sarcastically remarks that the cause 
of the turning of the rod might be involuntary muscular actions, Mr. 
Hammerly to the contrary notwithstanding. Some magazines really 
lash out at the divining rod; the editorial in the December, 1902 
issue of Current Literature regards divining as a superstition. Some 
magazines such as the Rural New Yorker take no position for or 
against the practice. 

The attitude of officials within the Geological Survey of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior has not been favorable to dowsing. In an 
introduction to A. J. Ellis’ (23) pamphlet on the divining rod, O. E. 
Meinzer says, “as anything which can be deeply involved in mystery 
affords a good opportunity for swindlers, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that many of the large group of professional finders of water, 
oil, or other minerals who take pay for their ‘services’ or for the sale 
of their instruments, are deliberately defrauding the people, and that 
the total amount of money they obtain is large.” It is the policy of the 
Department of the Interior (7la) to discourage the use of diviners 
and to refuse to expend money to investigate them, in answer to the 
many inquiries which it receives from farmers on these subjects. Ina 
later though shorter bulletin (71b), the Department said: 
these devices [divining rods| have been known and tried since ancient 
times, but many tests, both in this country and abroad, have failed to 
prove that any of them have the power to detect the substances 
toward which they are supposed to be attracted. The seemingly suc- 
cessful use of these has been shown repeatedly to be accidental or to 
be based upon previous knowledge of the area under examination.” 
In the other bulletin (71a) issued by the same department, it is main- 
tained that “a truly astonishing number of books and pamphlets have 
been written on this uncanny subject. It is doubtful whether so much 
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investigation and discussion have been bestowed upon any other sub- 
ject with such absolute lack of positive results.” Somewhat in contra- 
diction, however, to the position that dowsers are deliberately “de- 
frauding the people” is that of F. W. Lee (42) who wrote in a 
pamphlet on “Geophysical Prospecting” “that most of the observa- 
tions [of the diviners] are motivated by autosuggestion leading to 
self-deceit rather than willful delusion.” The only government official 
known to us to approve of the use of the divining rod is Dr. C. A. 
Browne of the Bureau of Soils and Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture, who observed a dowser operate at Magdeburg, Germany, 
with “better than chance” success (58). 


It appears that one of the most important determinants of one’s 
attitude toward divining in general is one’s contact with, knowledge 
about, or opinion of the success or failure of individual diviners. 
Other factors are the general community background and the previous 
experiences and training of the individual person. 

To test this generalization, we may note that of those sources which 
are attitudinally opposed to divining, at least half have had the pre- 
dominant experience of seeing it fail or knowing it to fail. Others 
who are against it have either cited no experiences with it or have 
had mixed experiences. Of those sources who are protagonists of 
divining, fourteen out of sixteen have had the predominant experi- 
ences of success with divining. Whether there is direct causal rela- 
tionship we will not attempt to say. As for the general community’s 
effect on one’s belief in divining we have the scantiest information. We 
have pointed out that where the water need is great a community 
will often resort to divining to meet the problem. In isolated instances 
we have some proof that the community need of a profit from divining 
will affect its attitude favorably toward divining. How much of the 
community is affected, and how deeply, are still open questions. 

In a community in which the need for water is not so pressing or 
in which other methods for procuring it are known we shall not of 
course find such a ready acceptance of divining. That there was a 
divergence of opinion in Bucks County (12) can be noted from the 
fist-fight that broke out after the debate on that topic between parti- 
sans of the two sides. In a survey conducted by students of Vassar 
College (8), a general “superstition” was found that water could be 
located by divining. But whether there was much deviation from this 
belief is not stated. The diviner who wanted to get rich by means of the 
rod had to have a fresh excavating crew accompany him every half- 
day because the excavators made sport of him and labelled him “Mr. 
Divining Rod”(46). Robert’s (51) major experience in Kenne- 
bunkport seems to be ridicule for his belief in divining. A friend 
of his remarked, “There’s a lot of people around here who say there’s 
nothing in it. There’s a man in my office who can’t hear the subject 
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mentioned without getting hot under the collar.” From farmers who 
have not tried divining the reaction is usually: “Haw, haw, you 
don’t mean to tell me you believe that stuff.” A friend of a diviner 
was asked by a surveyor, “Is your friend a witch or a wizard?” “He 
comes very nigh to one,” was the reply. 


There is nothing surprising about this array of conflicting opinions. 
The whole subject is marked by a deplorable lack of controlled experi- 
ments. Of our entire bibliography, not more than ten, at the most, 
have bothered with experimental procedures in the slightest degree. 
This means that any evaluation can at best be based only on a critical 
impression. Therefore we should expect to find that opinions on the 
success of divining run the whole gamut of possibilities from hostile 
through neutral and reserved to wholeheartedly favorable. Further- 
more, these opinions are based on varying kinds of evidence: evidence 
from experiment, evidence from personal experience, evidence from 
hearsay, and evidence heavily influenced by preconceived beliefs. Un- 
fortunately, no work approaches that of Barrett and Besterman (a 
work which is favorable to the divining rod) in objectivity. 


We shall not add our own opinion whether divining has had better 
than chance success, since no really complete and objective study 
has been made of this question ;* we shall simply report the opinions 
of others. As to whether dowsing was more successful in the United 
States than in England, we can quote the following humorous re- 
mark from a letter to the Independent by Sir William Barrett (6): 
“in a soggy little tussock like England a clairvoyant would have 
to be myopic if his twig did not turn down all the time.” 

Of the sources used by us that are relevant to this particular sub- 
ject (the success of divining), fifteen consider it successful (with 
variation in belief of degree of success) ; seventeen may be grouped as 
believing it unsuccessful (with variations); seven are neutral or 
reserve judgment (three of these are somewhat inclined to believe 
that it is successful, one is slightly inclined to believe it is not success- 
ful). These figures are not set down to decide by the majority vote 
whether divining is worth while, but to show the variety of existing 
opinions. Yet speaking simply from the point of view of judgments 
arrived at critically, it appears that those who believe it to be success- 
ful are in general the better sources. 

Representative of those who believe divining to be a hoax is Amos 
Kendall, whose story of the Lambert Brothers has been told above 
(38). Raymond (50) quotes an incident in which the “most renowned 
diviner on the Pacific Coast” was brought into a metallurgical labora- 


* Perhaps the reader may disagree. On this point see Dr. C. A. Browne 
of the Bureau of Soils and Chemistry, who says experiments at Magdeburg, 
Germany, show better than chance success, Science, N.S., January 23, 1931. 
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tory. He was permitted to inspect gold coins and bullion; he then 
went out and was brought back blindfolded. He was told no gold 
had been moved, while actually the coins had been put away in a safe; 
while the bullion was wired to the underside of the table. The diviner, 
after examination, said there were no coins or bullion in the room. 
Robinson (53) found the results he obtained with a twig did not 
coincide with his companion’s results; after careful “experiments”, 
Robinson found that the rod refused to dip over spots where he knew 
there was water, while later it dipped over nearly every spot in a 
half acre plot.* Current Literature (18), 1902, in an editorial says, 
“No wonder superstition still lives on when men forget all the many 
failures and remember only the few coincidences.” Hopkins (31) dis- 
credits its success: “success is due to luck and good judgment.” The 
government geologist’s opinion of the rod has already been noted. 
“Topics of the Times” (New York Times) wrote on September 24, 
1913: “the divining rod has nothing to do with the undeniably success- 
ful feats. Water is found by noting moisture. Thus the right conclu- 
sion is reached from the wrong premises.” Gregory (29) criticizes 
the reported successes of diviners. He argues that the claims of 
different diviners are often contradictory. He also stresses the lucky 
coincidences and forgotten failures. He concedes that a diviner may 
be valuable under certain circumstances. He thinks that success 
occurs where the water table is widespread, or where water is to be 
found everywhere. Moorehead (46) points out a few failures. Bryant 
(11) reports an experiment at Middlebury College, the results of 
which do not bolster the claims of water witching. 

In summary certain tendencies and needs should be stressed. The 
proponents of divining in claiming success have not been critical 
enough of their claims. The skeptics have selected instances, which 
is no conclusive argument in this case. The skeptics have pointed up 
certain tests and difficulties which protagonists must meet. Those 
who stand in between have usually selected cases from both sides, 
which may seem to be, but really is not objectivity. 

This should be proof enough to those interested in the scientific 


study of divining that what are needed are experimental procedures 
and results. 


[To be concluded|** 


* No comment is here made on the validity of these arguments. 


** The Bibliography will follow the second part of this paper in the next issue 
of the Journal. 


Neurobiological Aspects of Telepathy* 


JAN EHRENWALD, M.D. 


An increasing amount of experimental evidence of telepathy and 
related phenomena has been accumulated during the past fifteen 
years. The problem no longer is to convince the skeptics who, by 
their stubborn disbelief, prove only their inability to digest food for 
thinking that had not been included in their diet during their childhood 
years. The problem is to sift, to classify, and to reconcile the new facts 
with our established body of experience, particularly in the fields of 
normal and abnormal psychology. 


Numerous contributions have shed light on the psychological con- 
ditioning factors of telepathic phenomena. The part played by emotion, 
overt or repressed, by motivation, conscious or unconscious, has been 
widely discussed. However, little attention has been paid so far to 
neurological and neurobiological aspects. It is therefore necessary to 
summarize in a somewhat dogmatic way the salient facts which have 
emerged. Inquiry into the psychodynamics of telepathy and related 
phenomena has shown that they are not accessible to conscious voli- 
tion as a general rule. They are brought about or facilitated by cer- 
tain emotional states, wishes, and expectations on the part of the 
agent, and by a passive, receptive, relaxed attitude, sometimes 
amounting to mental dissociation, trance, hypnosis or sleep, on the 
part of the percipient. The correspondence between objective facts or 
mental events on the one side and the telepathic message receivéd on 
the other rarely amounts to photographic likeness. It is usually dis- 
torted by symbolical or metaphorical representation, by what I have 
previously described as telepathic scatter, spatial or temporal (4), or 
by what Warcollier termed fragmentation, dissociation, or condensa- 
tion of the images perceived in a telepathic way (12). 


A purely descriptive, phenomenological approach reveals another 
set of important characteristics. Distance, spatial order, the laws of 
causation and logic, as known to our rational experience, do not enter 
into the world of telepathic impressions. Likewise, it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that temporal sequence — the concept of past, 
present, and future — is inconsistent with the notion of telepathy. 
Spatial and temporal relationships alike are hopelessly jumbled in the 
process of telepathic transmission. In this respect telepathic material 
closely resembles the imagery of dreams and the world of un- 
conscious mentation in general. It will be recalled in this connection 
that Freud described the absence of spatial and temporal order as 
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the salient feature of the unconscious or the Jd (5). More recent 
contributions by Paul Schilder (11), M. Bonaparte (3), C. P. 
Oberndorf (9), and others have amply confirmed this statement. 


On closer investigation, however, another significant aspect of the 
telepathic process can be demonstrated. Apart from evidence of 
secondary elaboration, symbolic representation, and other factors of 
distortion owing to the operation of unconscious motivation, the dis- 
organization and disintegration in the telepathic material reveals 
striking similarities to well-known characteristics of organic disorders 
of the brain. Fig. I is taken from Warcollier’s book Mind to Mind 
(12). It shows a rectangle, enclosing five egg-shaped figures which 
were received by the percipient as five egg-shaped figures with four 
right angles scattered in space. In his book Warcollier includes 
similar telepathic drawings which were obtained by Sinclair, Usher 
and Burt, and others. In all these instances a dispersion of elements 
occurs, as though an earthquake had caused a building to collapse, 
breaking it into pieces but leaving the bricks intact. 


FIGURE 2 
TARGET 


So 
44 


IMPRESSION 


re) 
Soo 
o> 


Reproduced from René Warcollier, ‘Mind to Mind,” Fig. 2, p. 12, 1948, 
Creative Age Press, New York. 


Fic. 1. Showing the tendency to dissociation and disintegration of the 
telepathically received impression compared with the original drawing. 


We know from the study of patients with brain injuries that their 
perceptual world is subject to much the same disorganization. It is 
only necessary to recall the observations of Goldstein (6), Poetzl 
(10), and others. A patient of mine, who received an injury to his 
brain in both temporo-parietal regions by a penetrating gunshot 
wound, has produced drawings that show a striking resemblance to 
the telepathically received images reproduced by Warcollier. Fig. 2 
shows the patient’s drawings which he verbally described to me as 
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follows: (a) a French window in his ward at the Neurologische 
Klinik in Vienna; (b) a face, en face ; (c) the window latch; (d) a ship; 
and (e) a tree drawn upside down with the root at the top, the crown 
at the bottom, and the trunk in the middle. 


Reproduced from Jan Ehrenwald, “Disturbance of temporal and spatial orientation, of 
drawing and calculation in a brain-injured person.” (Trans.) Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 132, 1931, p. 525. 


Fic. 2. Drawings of the patient: (a) a French window; (b) a face, en face; 
(c) the window latch; (d) a ship; (e) a tree drawn upside down, with 
a) the root b) the trunk and c) the crown. 


It will be noted that this type of disturbance in the drawings is 
clearly distinguishable from that in the drawings of little children or 
primitive men. The most striking feature in the productions of our 
patient is the disorganization of the material. In primitive drawings 
symbolic features or so-called ideographic representation prevails. 
The material may be on a comparatively low level of organization 
(like embryonal tissue at an early developmental stage) but it 
possesses a definite structure or pattern. It is not broken into pieces 
like meat in a meatloaf that has passed through a chopping machine. 
The drawings of our patient, like some of those reproduced by War- 
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collier, show exactly what may be called the “chopping machine” 
characteristics. More often than not telepathic transmission plays 
havoc with the target impression. It fails to convey the Gestalt or 
configuration. It salvages only bits and pieces of the figure and 
makes it barely distinguishable from the ground, as conceived by the 
Gestalt psychologists. 

It need not be emphasized that in the case of telepathic perception 
this disturbance is confined to the specific situation in which it 
occurs. Outside that situation the subject functions on the level of 
normal, biologically congruous sensory perception. The brain-injured 
patient, in contrast, shows the identical disturbance of Gestalt appre- 
ciation throughout his mental activities. For instance, my patient, a 
medical student, drew the directions of the compass as shown in 
Figure 3. His number sense was severely impaired. He was unable 
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Reproduced from Jan Ehrenwald, “Disturbance of temporal and spatial orientation, of 
drawing and calculation in a brain-injured person.”’ (Trans.) Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 132, 1931, p. 522. 


Fic. 3. Diagram illustrating the compass on which the patient indicates 
south and west in the wrong directions. 


to perform the simplest calculations ; on writing down a mathematical 
problem, he showed the disorder of spatial orientation identical with 
that in the preceding examples. Displacement, inversion, and gross 
deviations from the horizontal were other characteristic features. His 
mistakes in temporal orientation were of the same order. He could 
not tell how long he had been in the neurological department or the 
length of time he had spent in waiting to be admitted to a surgical 
ward. He constantly confused data referring to his stay in Vienna 
and his life prior to that in a small, provincial town in Austria. 
Before and after, in the temporal sense, had lost their meaning to 
him, in the same way as had spatial relationship. It was easy to show 
that a severe impairment of his ability to calculate was likewise due to 
a disturbance of visual orientation. This was the reason for describing 
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the whole picture in terms of a disorder affecting the coordinates of 
time and space or as a coordinative disorder. 


The parallel between the basic disturbances of patients suffering 
from organic brain injury and certain productions of the telepathic 
percipient is thus unmistakable. In both cases there is disintegration 
of Gestalt and disorganization of spatio-temporal perception, although 
this disorganization is due to two vastly divergent sets of causes. In 
one case it is caused by irreversible structural damage to the brain 
cortex, in the other to what I have described as a transient minus- 
function such as may occur in states of absent-mindedness, trance, 
hypnosis or’ sleep, affecting fundamentally the same sphere, though 
on an altogether different level. 

On the other hand, the far-reaching differences which exist be- 
’ tween the two types of minus-function cannot be overlooked. These 
account for the undeniable points of difference between gross organic 
disintegration of perceptual material in the brain-injured patient and 
the usually lesser degree of disintegration observed in telepathic 
productions. The divergence between the two is obviously of the same 
order as is the divergence between slips of the tongue in a normal 
person and in a patient suffering from amnestic aphasia. But there 
obviously exists one common denominator responsible for the distur- 
bance in both cases: the abeyance of higher cortical activities owing to 
organic or functional factors respectively. In the patient suffering 
from brain injury, perception is blurred, owing to destruction of the 
brain cortex. In the case of a percipient registering a distorted frag- 
ment of another person’s sensory perception, the disorganization 
obviously is due to the fact that the material has not passed through 
the integrative processes (which we must assume have their seat in 
the brain cortex) before it was registered in a conscious way. 


However, this neuropathological interpretation of the process of 
telepathic “transmission” does justice to one side of the picture 
only. Anyone familiar with the available evidence of telepathy and 
related phenomena will rightly point out that such far-reaching 
disorganization and disintegration of the material, as discussed here, 
is the exception rather than the rule. More often than not the per- 
cipient is able to reorganize the fragments into more or less inte- 
grated wholes. The literature of psychical research abounds in 
examples of sensitives who are able to piece together insignificant 
clues into impressions bearing striking resemblances to the stimuli 
from which they were derived. In the instance of mediumistic trance 
this ability may be very striking indeed. It may amount to the 
creation of so-called secondary personalities or controls with all the 
characteristics of life. Cases like these remind us of the biblical 
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parable wherein God took a rib from Adam’s body and created from 
it Eve, his wife—or of the laboratory experiment in which a speck 
of protoplasm taken from the embryo of the sea urchin may develop 
into a full-grown animal. 

Telepathic reception therefore must be considered a biphasic 
process. In the first phase the impression received is broken down, 
as it were, into disjointed pieces. In the second phase the fragments 
are built up again into new meaningful wholes. Warcollier compared 
this biphasic process with the breaking down of a “psychic molecule,” 
followed by the building up of its fragments into a new molecule. 
A comparison with a chemical process such as goes on in the 
organism itself as catabolic versus anabolic changes is suggestive 
indeed. It would be more pertinent, however, to introduce the term 
of catapsychic versus anapsychic processes: the first, indicating a 
regression from highly organized cognitive material to more primitive — 
elements; and, the second, its subsequent reintegration into psychic 
content of higher organization. 


The productions of our brain-injured patient, who in one instance 
perceived and drew a window as a jumble of scattered lines, are 
examples of catapsychic disintegration of sensory material. Likewise, 
in the drawings reproduced by Warcollier and Sinclair the cata- 
psychic phase of the telepathic process dominates the picture. 


For obvious reasons the majority of observations which are con- 
sidered good evidence of telepathy are of a different order. In cases 
of this kind the telepathic impression either has not been subjected 
to too far-reaching disintegration, or it has passed through a more 
or less marked process of synthesis or anapsychic reintegration. I 
may add, by way of a footnote only, that this process is largely 
identical with what I have described elsewhere as compensation of a 
primary minus-function, organic or otherwise, representing one of the 
conditioning factors of telepathy. 


It is easy to show that the foregoing description of the two phases 
of the telepathic process is in good keeping with all the available 
evidence, both spontaneous and experimental. Its validity extends 
beyond specific instances of telepathic perception of.sensory material. 
Elsewhere I have discussed the part played by emotional attitudes and 
affects in telepathic experiences. Projected on our scale of psychic 
metabolism, material of this kind is obviously of a lower order than 
ideational concepts, perceptual images, or the like. Yet we have good 
reason to believe that such material is equally, if not more, amenable 
to telepathic transmission. Indeed, I have pointed out that the tele- 
pathic activity of repressed hostility in the paranoiac patient’s social 
environment may play a major part in the development of his 
delusional trend. That a similar part is played by fear, anxiety, 
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hatred, or love has been emphasized by many authors. It has been at 
the roots of primitive man’s belief in “black magic.” 


If this is true, it would appear that the lower the structural 
organization of mental content, the more it is amenable to telepathic 
transmission without previous catapsychic disorganization—‘“pre- 
digestion” as it were. Conversely, the higher the structural organiza- 
tion of mental content, the less amenable it is to transmission as 
_ such in a telepathic way. 


However this may be, the biphasic character of telepathic experi- 


ences can be demonstrated easily where the apparent transmission of 
purely emotional material is concerned. The percipient, aware of what 
he may describe as a vague, baseless anxiety, may succeed in integrat- 
ing it into a specific fear,that some mishap has overtaken one of his 
friends or relations. The many well-known instances of so-called 
phantasms of the dying show that in a number of cases his premoni- 
tion may then prove to be fully justified. This secondary elaboration 
or rationalization of a vague impression received by the percipient is, 
of course, identical with what I described as the compensatory, 
integrative, or anapsychic phase of the process. 


In pathological cases, e.g., in the paranoiac patient, the anapsychic 
phase slips on to the wrong track, as it were. Here, too, the patient 
may build up a vague impression, i.e., one of unspecifiable hostility, 
into an integrated whole, but in such cases the secondary elaboration 
and rationalization result in the formation of his notorious “unshak- 
able and unrectifiable” delusional system. That this process may be 
supplemented and reinforced by what Freud described as the process 
of projection of the patient’s own sadistic-aggressive tendencies into 
the outer world need not be discussed here. 


Discussing the psychopathology of the schizophrenic process from 
this angle, I have pointed out that in its further course, the patient 
may become sensitive to heteropsychic material other than unconscious 
aggressive tendencies. He may be flooded by impressions invading 
his consciousness from the outer world; he may be unable to ward 
off the intrusion of the non-ego upon his ego. Worse still, he may 
lose the urge to weave his experience into a meaningful pattern; 
he may be deprived of his tendency to compensation. To put it in 
other words: the anapsychic phase of what here, too, amounts to a 
telepathic process is completely in abeyance. Consequently he is 
only too right when he claims that a “cosmic catastrophe” has broken 
his world into bits and pieces, more elementary still than the jumbled 


outline of the drawings produced by our brain-injured patient or by~ 


some of Warcollier’s telepathic percipients. 
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The similarity suggested here between the telepathic process and 
the processes involved in the ingestion, breakdown, and assimilation 
of food does not seem to be accidental. There is no strict demarcation 
line between the living organism and its environment. Indeed, 
Murphy (8) has shown that there is an unbroken continuity, ac- 
centuated by the continuous exchange of matter, organic and inor- 
ganic, between the two. I intimated that during this process the 
chemical composition of the matter exchanged undergoes transforma- 
tion either in the anabolic or catabolic direction. Our mental life on 
a primitive level reflects exactly the same correlations. Sensory per- 
ception constitutes chemical alterations of the ego which are felt 
subjectively as an intrusion of the outer world into the confines of 
the personality. This process may be pleasurable or painful as the 
case may be. It may call for action to promote it or to check it. The 
action, in the one case, consists of incorporation, of setting into motion 
the catabolic changes which make the anabolic phase (the assimila- 
tion of matter) possible. In the other case, it consists of setting up 
a barrier, chemical or otherwise, to prevent penetration of the body 
surface (external or internal); of mobilizing defenses; of effecting 
elimination. Freud’s analysis of instincts has shown that in the 
origins of our mental life we can recognize essentially the same 
pattern (5) and more recent investigations by Alexander (2) have 
confirmed this view. 

It would be impossible to discuss in the present context the wider 
implications of this interpretation of what Abraham described as the 
metabolism of our mental life (1). There can be no doubt that the 
psychoanalytical thesis of a continuous shift of emphasis from 
primary to secondary processes, and vice versa, from unconscious to 
conscious content, from primitive elements into highly organized 
material—and the other way round—is in good keeping with our 
interpretation. All these manifestations mark as many scintillating 
shifts in the discharge of psychic energy in either anapsychic or 
catapsychic direction, and merge imperceptibly into what is usually 
described as changes of the same order in the organism and in the 
physical world at large. 


If this is true our attitude towards heteropsychic material is a 
direct derwative from our basically dualistic attitude towards matter 
outside the confines of our organism. Either we are able and willing 
to admit and to assimilate influences of this kind, or else we reject 
them as alien and harmful to our mental organization. The infant 
and the small child seem largely to conform to the first pattern. 
They are readily accessible to both heteropsychic material and other 
formative stimuli that help to mould their personalities. The “oral 
incorporation” of parental images, as postulated by psychoanalysis, 
resulting in the development of the super-ego, is obviously one 
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important feature of this stage. However, in the further course the 
growing child may become increasingly resistant to heteropsychic 
influences. He may retain some sensitiveness to material possessing 
a high emotional charge, but his relations to his parents and educators 
become more and more determined by a give-and-take on a purely 
intellectual level. The occasional intrusion of telepathic material may 
then be vaguely sensed as a threat to the integrity of the self or a 
“Peril of the Soul,” as Jung put it. I pointed out before that it may 
even entail violent reactions, comparable to an anaphylactic shock 
following parenteral injection of foreign protein, as in the case of the 
paranoid schizophrenic. 

It need not be emphasized, however, that these violent reactions 
represent only the “lunatic fringe” of a process which seems to con- 
stitute a basic feature of our mental functioning in both health and 
disease. At certain levels of our central nervous system, biochemical 
changes are perceived as pleasure or pain. They are registered as 
sensory impressions which are attributed to things in the outer world 
and subsequently remembered as their residual images. Biochemical 
changes affecting the lower and the lowest levels of the central nervous 
system apparently lack the attributes of pertaining to an individual 
consciousness. Only those that pass through a process of catapsychic 
disintegration, followed by a phase of anapsychic reintegration, attain 
the characteristics of individual psychic organization. They fall then 
within the orbit of what I described as autopsychic experiences. 


It is needless to say that the way in which we are able to register 
heteropsychic experiences in our own consciousness must remain a 
matter of considerable speculation. But one thing seems to be clear 
at the present moment. Although we do not know of any anatomical 
substratum for the origin of telepathic or heteropsychic—as against 
ordinary or autopsychic—awareness, we may as well realize that in 
this respect telepathic experiences are not different from normal ones. 
In a recent review of my book (4), the English philosopher, Dr. C. 
E. M. Joad, writes as follows: “As Dr. Ehrenwald very properly 
points out, we haven’t the faintest idea how the transition from event 
in the brain to experience in consciousness is effected. Hence, the 
fact that there is ‘an unbridgeable gulf’ in our knowledge of the 
mode by which what is going on in one mind is communicated to 
another is not so odd as it at first sight appears. There is an equally 
unbridgeable gap in our knowledge of the mode by which what is 
going on in the body and brain is communicated to the mind that 
animates them. We forget the mystery of the latter only because it 
is common; we are astonished by the oddness of the former only 
because it is rare” (7). This quotation from Joad expresses my own 
ideas about the neurobiological basis of telepathy so much better 
than I could that I feel I may just as well include it here. 


\ 
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Be that as it may, we are generally able to shut heteropsychic 
elements out of our individual consciousness. This may indeed be 
one of the indispensable safeguards of our functioning as isolated, 
detached, and self-contained personalities. But the biphasic process 
which can be demonstrated as a basic feature of telepathic and 
related phenomena shows that our isolation from the minds and 
bodies of other persons, as well as from physical things of the outer 
world, is far from absolute. It reveals our integral relationship to 
mind and matter outside of the confines of our selves and links us 
up inextricably with the very heartbeat of the Universe. 
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Parapsychology and General Psychology! 


. G. PRATT 


I share fully an opinion expressed by one of my fellow workers: 
the recent article by Thouless and Wiesner should be required 
reading for all students of parapsychology. One rarely encounters 
such concise thought and such careful choice of words as is found 
in those twenty pages. It is a good question whether the best kind 
of appraisal would not be merely to call attention to the article and 
add the simple admonition—Read it! It goes without saying that 
this review cannot take the place of the original for anyone pretend- 
ing to have a serious, intelligent interest in parapsychology or, 
indeed, in psychology in general. 


Thouless and Wiesner have devoted themselves to the problem 
of how the psi processes fit in with the more familiar forms of 
mental activity, those which occur “within” the organism. In this 
inquiry they have used relevant facts from both parapsychology and 
psychology. Yet they have not been primarily interested in facts alone, 
but in the implications of facts considered in combination. 


The writers have explained their purpose with consummate skill 
in their opening paragraphs. They compare their task with that of 
a person who is trying to work a jig-saw puzzle when many of the 
pieces are missing. Anyone genuinely interested in “solving” a 
puzzle under this handicap will go as far as he can, they say, with 
the pieces he has. He will try them here and there, first one way and 
then another, perhaps completing small sections which he may or 
may not be able to fit into the whole. In the end, he may have a 
result which is still far from finished. He will, however, have a 
much better basis than at the start for judging what the final picture 
will be when all the pieces are found and put in their proper places. 


The gist of the theoretical view advanced by this paper is that 
the psi processes established by parapsychology are only the less 
frequently observed forms of familiar psychological functions which 
are occurring within the organism all the time. ESP, in other words, 
has its counterpart in normal perception, and PK in motor behavior. 
This is only a general way of characterizing their main suggestion. 
For a more precise statement I cannot do, better than to quote the 
authors’ own words (the italics are found in the original) : 


1 Review of “The Psi Processes in Normal and ‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” 
by R. H. Thouless and B. P. Wiesner, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, 
pp. 177-196. This article was also published, in slightly abbreviated form, in 
the Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 12, No. 3, September, 1948. 
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The hypothesis we wish to suggest is that, in normal thinking 
and perceiving I am in the same sort of relation to what is going 
on in the sensory part of my brain and nervous system as that 
of the successful clairvoyant to some external event, and that 
this relation ts established by the same means... . 


* 


* 


We suggest also that there is a similar identity of relation in 
normal motor control of the body on the one hand and the 
“paranormal” process of psychokinesis on the other. Our second 
hypothesis is: I control the activity of my nervous system (and 
so indirectly control such activities as the movements of my body 
and the course of my thinking) by the same means as that by 


which the successful psychokinetic subject controls the fall of 
the dice or other object .... 


It is clear at once that these hypotheses assign to the psi processes 
functions which are occurring within the normal organism during 
all waking life and possibly during sleep as well. These are functions 
which it is the fashion of the day in psychology to assign to the 
material organism itself, primarily to the brain. Parapsychologists 
have long considered that the chief importance of their basic observa- 
tions arises out of the fact that the phenomena cannot be explained 
in materialistic or physicalistic terms. Therefore, the findings of 
parapsychology point unmistakably to the conclusion that there must 
exist in man some immaterial, extraphysical causal factor. Thouless 
and Wiesner are not the first to suppose that if this immaterial factor 
exists (they designate it by the Hebrew letter “Shin” to avoid bring- 
ing in some of the connotations of words like “mind” and “soul’’) it 
must play a role in behavior which is not limited to the rare occasions 
upon which the psi processes are observed acting beyond the limits 


of the organism and of its possibilities of physical contact with the 
environment. 


The writers, we are safe in saying, chose their words with extreme 
care in stating their hypotheses; we need have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in taking their formulations quite literally. In fact, to see in 
their words any other than the direct literal meaning would be a 
serious misinterpretation of their views. This means that what we 
commonly think of as clairvoyance may be occurring in every act of 
perception. According to their hypothesis the target, or stimulus, for 
“clairvoyance” in normal perception would be some sensory area of 
the brain. Similarly, in motor behavior what we usually think of as 


psychokinesis may occur, the PK target being some part of the brain 
or motor nervous system. 
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In establishing and making use of these relationships within the 
organism, the mind (Shin) is no more directly aware of the 
“stimulus” than it is of thegbjects or events outside the organism 
with which it sometimes establishes the same relations, i.e., in 
ESP and PK. 

The specific facts which seem to fit together to lend support to 
these hypotheses cannot be given in detail here. The reader who 
is interested will, it is hoped, find or create the opportunity to 
pursue the question further in the original article.? Suffice it to say, 
however, that there seem to be no facts from either parapsychology 

or general psychology which would make their hypotheses untenable. 
' Jt is evident from the writings of many of the English para- 
psychologists that they consider telepathy to be a more basic phe- 
nomenon than clairvoyance. Indeed, they frequently seem to question 
whether clairvoyance has been established at all. It is interesting to 
see that Thouless and Wiesner, in their efforts to integrate the 
known facts, are led to an almost directly opposite view. Not only 
do they think of the cognitive relation between the mind and any 
physical object or event as being that commonly designated by the 
term “clairvoyance,” but they also explain telepathy in terms of 
either clairvoyance or PK. That is to say, the mind of person B may 
be in direct cognitive relation by clairvoyance with the sensory 
nervous system of person A, or the mind of A might be in direct 
psychokinetic relationship with the motor nervous system of B. In 
both instances we would say that B had had a telepathic experience 
in which A was the “sender.” Thouless and Wiesner do not com- 
pletely rule out the possibility that telepathy of the direct mind-to- 
mind variety might occur, but they do say that to bring in this 


hypothesis would be to introduce a point of view for which there is 
no direct evidence. 


The question of the relation between telepathy and clairvoyance 
has been one for lively discussion in parapsychology in recent years. 
It will be interesting to observe whether a new phase of this discus- 
sion will be initiated by the article under review. Also it is interesting 
to speculate upon the bearing which the “clairvoyance” hypothesis 
of telepathy might have upon any new formulation of the survival 
hypothesis. We begin to see more clearly in questions such as these 
the paramount importance of experiments conducted not only to find 
out whether pure telepathy occurs, but also to throw light upon its 
nature if it does. 

Space permits only a brief mention of a third major hypothesis 
offered in this article: that the mind exercises a directive control 
over all growth and healing processes within the organism by means 


2Or in the Journal of Parapsychology, see Footnote 1. 
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ot a psi relationship. The authors recognize that this hypothesis is 
based upon a much less firm foundation of parapsychological facts 
than are the other two. These facts, considered for what they may 
be worth, are the observations which suggest that under certain 
circumstances psychic materializations or formations not explainable 
on any hypothesis of physical origin may occur. 

Thouless and Wiesner conclude their article by tracing the ante- 
cedents of their views in parapsychological literature. They have 
succeeded in finding here and there in the writings of fellow workers 
the expression of ideas which bear some resemblance to their own, 
and they very graciously extend credit for priority in these cases. 
I believe that students of the field will agree with me, however, that 
the present writers have made an outstanding and unique contribu- 
tion to parapsychological thought. They have worked out the most 
complete and consistent picture which has yet been produced with 
the pieces of the puzzle at hand. 

The article, as the writers emphatically point out, is a theoretical 
contribution, and it is important that any work of this nature be 
kept in proper perspective. By such speculative thinking as this 
article exemplifies, the scientist develops working hypotheses which 
he can later verify or correct on the basis of subsequent experimenta- 
tion or observation. When a working hypothesis deals with only a 
limited aspect of a field of research or a simple experimental problem, 
this phase of verification may follow almost immediately; both the 
hypothesis and the testing of it may even be the work of one 
individual. 

However, when a hypothesis deals with broader and more basic 
problems, as the Thouless and Wiesner paper does, the combined 
efforts of a number of investigators working over a period of years 
may be required to find out whether the speculative picture presented 
is the correct one. In such a case, the tentative nature of the hypo- 
thesis, at first generally accepted and understood, often gradually 
merges into orthodox dogma, even though the facts may not have 
basically changed. This is especially likely when the individuals who 
first propose a hypothesis are called upon repeatedly to defend the 
logic of their views. 

The history of science is full of examples of this sort, but it seems 
quite unlikely that such a misuse of speculative thinking will occur 
in the present instance. Thouless and Wiesner have expressed them- 
selves clearly and convincingly on the point that the views which 
they offer are tentative ones to be tested and corrected by further 
research. They seem in no danger of being seduced and enslaved by 
their own hypotheses. It behooves their readers, therefore, not to 
‘ impute to them more than they claim. 
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A Precognitive Experience 


We are indebted to Mr. Alexander Baird, of Glasgow, for the 
following account of a precognitive experience in which the percipient 
recognized a vision that corresponded to a later event. The incident 
is fully confirmed. The percipient told his sister of his experience; 
she in turn told it to their other sisters. This occurred many hours 
before the news was received that the original of the vision subse- 
quently met with a fatal accident. 


The apparition was unique in the life of the percipient; he cannot 
recall having had a paranormal experience of any kind before. The 
case thus falls into the class of unique experiences in which appari- 
tions that were recognized at the time closely coincided with the 
deaths of the persons they represented. Such cases cannot be rejected 
as chance occurrences on the grounds that the percipients had had 
other visual hallucinations that did not correspond with the external 
facts. The precognitive element in the case (since normal inference 
by the percipient seems to be ruled out) can be more easily given 
credence in the light of the many statistical experiments by Dr. 
Rhine and his associates at Duke University and by Whately 
Carington and Dr. Soal and Mrs. Goldney in England which have 
established beyond cavil that the human mind is not always limited 
by either time or space. 


The percipient was alone, apparently in good health, and awake, 
although in a relaxed state, idly listening to the radio early on a 
Sunday evening. He had no reason to suppose that a disaster was 
in the offing. His experience was completely realistic. He “saw” 
his brother-in-law walking down the yard and waited for him to 
open the door. Nothing happened, and the percipient then remem- 
bered that his brother-in-law was at sea on a fishing expedition. 
(The brother-in-law at the time of the vision was apparently also 
in good health and in particularly good spirits because he had 
embarked on a new post which promised increased remuneration 
after a period of lean earnings.) 


Mr. Baird first read about the case in the Glasgow Daily Record 
of May 26, 1948. It said in part: “In a vision, Tom Gibbs, of 
Grimsby, saw his brother-in-law walk toward his sister’s door, ‘But 
he never came in’—and a few hours later, news arrived of his 
having been drowned off the coast of Norway.” (The interval 
between the vision and the accident was twenty-two hours, and the 
relations of the deceased were not informed of the tragedy for at 
least another twelve hours.) 
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On inquiry, the Record put Mr. Baird in touch with the Grimsby 
Evening Telegraph. (Grimsby is an important fishing center on the 
east coast of England.) In response to his letter, Mr. J. H. Harrison 
of the Reporters’ Room furnished Mr. Baird with a cutting from 
the Telegraph of May 26, 1948, which carried an account of the 
accident and included the address of Mr. Gibbs at 101 Orwell Street, 
where he lived with his sister, Mrs. Kate Garving. The Telegraph 
stated that Mrs. Garving, widow of Trimmer John Henry Garving, 
one of the three men killed when the Grimsby trawler St. Oswald 
hit a mine on Monday, May 24, had had a premonition that some- 
thing untoward would happen to her husband ever since Sunday, 
May 23. “I thought he had had an accident or had been left by the 
ship in hospital somewhere,” she told a Telegraph reporter, “but I 
never feared the worst. On Sunday,” she went on, “when I got 
back from the pictures my brother Tom who lodges here told me 
he had seen my husband, as plain as could be, in his working clothes 
walking down the back yard towards the door. I don’t believe in 
silly things of that sort, but I had been worrying about that vision 
ever since.” The Telegraph also stated that Trimmer Garving had 
made two or three poor-paying trips to the North Sea and was 
overjoyed that he had at last been signed on for a deep sea ship 
because of the extra earnings anticipated. “We were planning 
together before he sailed what we should do with it,” Mrs. Garving 
told the reporter. 


After reading the story in the Telegraph, Mr. Baird wrote to 
Mr. Gibbs enclosing a questionnaire. Mr. Gibbs was kind enough 
to answer the questions and to write an explanatory letter in addi- 
tion. Mr. Baird has sent us the original correspondence relating to 
the case together with the newspaper cuttings and a letter covering 
his part in running down the details. 


First we present Mr. Baird’s questionnaire with Mr. Gibbs’ 
replies : 
Questionnaire Replies 


1. When did Mr. Garving die, Monday, 24th May, 6:30 p.m. 
the date and hour, if possible? 


2. When did the vision appear, Sunday, 23rd May, 8:20 p.m. 
the date and hour, if possible? 


3. Did you inform any person or Yes. My sister, Mrs. K. Garving, 
persons of your vision before who in turn informed other sisters 
news of the death came? of the vision, on Sunday night. 
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4. Would any of the above care My brother informed me of the 
to give a brief note, confirm- incident on Sunday evening, I 
ing same? told my other sisters on same 

night. 
(Signed) K. Garving 


5. How long did the vision iast? The vision lasted just long enough 
for my late brother-in-law to walk 


five yards. 
6. Did the figure of your brother- Yes, I actually awaited for the 
in-law appear to be solid? door to open. 
7. Did he by sign, or otherwise, No. But I cannot quite recollect 
convey any information ? something he carried in his left 
hand. 


. Have you had any previous None. 
psychic ‘experiences? 


. Have you any comment toadd_ Re letter. 
not covered by the above 
questions ? 


Mr. Gibbs’ explanatory letter follows: 


101 Orwell St. 
Grimsby, In Lincolnshire 


21/6/48 


Dear Mr. Baird: 


On arriving home from sea today I received your letter so please 
excuse the delay. In reference to your inquiry I shall be only too 
glad to inform you of the tragic disaster which has taken my brother- 
in-law. The following information is exactly as I saw everything. 

On the night of 23rd May, I was alone and idly listening to the 
wireless when I seemed to grow tired. I sat back to relax when the 
vision appeared. I saw my brother-in-law coming down the yard in 
his working clothes, the clothes he wore previous to going to sea. 
I then awaited for him to open the door, then I realized that it was 
something more as he was at sea and should have been dressed as 
for walking out [Sunday]. I seemed to force myself to look at the 
time—8:20 p.m. My sister came in from my other sisters’ houses 
and I told her, I’d seen Jack walking down the yard. She remarked, 
“Don’t! you Tom, you make me feel cold,” but I assured her 
eventually and she remarked, “I hope nothing has happened to Jack.” 
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This so played on her mind that she returned to my sister’s house 
and told her everything. 


On Tuesday morning the Port Missionary informed us of the 
tragic happening. My sister immediately informed him of the vision, 
and he was greatly interested as we “knew” something had occurred. 
As I review this scene I can honestly state, from the chair I was 
sitting in, it is impossible to see a whole body and yet I saw Jack 
with something in his hand—I cannot state what. So, sir, I hope 
these facts are as accurate as you wish and I wish to state this: Can 
you enlighten me as to why I should see this vision and 24 hours 
previous, as I am greatly interested because I only believe in facts 
and seeing life before death has made me wonder. 


Yours sincerely, 


T. J. Gress 


Mr. Gibbs’ perplexity is natural. He believes only in facts and 
probably no single phenomenon in psychical research is so shocking 
to common sense as precognition. If we depended solely on the 
evidence of spontaneous cases, precognition no doubt would still be 
a highly debatable question. But the results of a vast amount of 
experimental work by different experimenters can hardly be con- 
tested, even by the most critical skeptics. Various theories have been 
proposed to account for the existence of precognition, but the 
explanation of its nature lies in future work. Precognition as a fact, 
however, rests on such solid ground that Dr. Murphy in his recent 
article “An Approach to Precognition,” in the January, 1948 issue 
of this JourNAL was able to make the following statement: 


. in the dark days immediately following the battle of 
Britain [Whately Carington] experimentally demonstrated that 
ordinary normal persons possess a measurable amount of pre- 
cognitive ability, using a method which showed clear interrela- 
tions between precognitive and telepathic gifts. Indeed, the study 
of spontaneous cases of precognition, supported by the experi- 
mental approaches of Carington, of Soal and Goldney, and of 
Rhine and his collaborators has forced the realization that the 
time-dimension constitutes no fundamental hurdle to paranormal 
powers; it has become clear that the traditional belief that 
telepathy and clairvoyance are more easily acceptable than 
precognition has no substantial basis, either in fact or in theory. 
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Enqury 


This new monthly magazine, edited by Alfred Ridgway and 
Nigel Cox, achieved publication only after many difficulties, due 
to the restrictions that surround all publishing in Britain at this 
time. Enquiry seems to be planned to meet the long-standing need 
of a periodical for British and American readers who are interested 
in psychical research but want something more readable than the 
research reports such as form the bulk of the publications of the 
English and American societies. Until the appearance of Enquiry, 
there has been no alternative except the avowedly spiritualistic 
magazines. Accordingly, this venture will be warmly welcomed on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


The name has been happily chosen because it suggests the attitude 
of open-minded quest for truth. And Professor C. D. Broad sets 
the tone in his Foreword: “I understand that this new venture in 
journalism is meant to supply to intelligent and critical readers, who 
may not themselves have any first-hand knowledge of psychical 
research and paranormal psychology, reliable information on what is 
being done and thought in this and other related fields.” The Edi- 
torial Advisory Panei includes many of the names in Britain dis- 
tinguished in these fields: Dr. William Brown, Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Professor H. Habberly Price, Dr. R. H. Thouless, 
Dr. D. J. West, together with Dr. C. G. Jung and our own Dr. Rhine. 


The list of contributors to this first issue includes two former 
Presidents of the Society for Psychical Research, Professor Broad 
and Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell; the present incumbent, Mr. W. H. 
Salter, and the Society’s research officer, Dr. D. J. West. The new 
venture is, therefore, cradled in the Society, which is as it should be. 


Space does not permit a detailed review of the various articles, 
but after reading through this initial number one raises the query 
“for whom is this magazine planned”? Readable as several of the 
articles are, the impression that remains at the end is that this 
is a periodical written by university professors for a reading public 
of university professors, preferably of the departments of philosophy. 
The ordinary reader will make heavy weather of J. W. Dunne’s 
“A Glimpse of the Real World,” and The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, has chosen for his book review “The Meaning 
of Existence,” an existential interpretation of Christianity, which is 
certainly remote from general interest. Martha Kneale, Oxford 
philosopher, contributes an over-long review of Mr. Tyrrell’s Per- 
sonality of Man, in which she explains at length her disagreements 
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with the author on philosophical grounds. The style may be sug- 
gested by the following sentence on the Frequency Theory: “To 
say that the probability of getting a given result, R, given a certain 
event, E, is (say) % is to say that in a long run of E’s the propor- 
tion of E’s followed by R tends to the limit 14.” 


The preceding quotation is not typical of the — issue by any 
means, but it serves to point the fact that if Enquiry is to reach 
circulation figures large enough for financial support, it must come 
down from its Olympian heights of philosophical terminology. Subse- 
quent issues will be received with interest, because there is a great 
opportunity for an intelligent but readable magazine devoted to the 
new knowledge about the human mind. 


* * * 


The second issue of Enquiry unfortunately arrived too late for 
comment in this review. In a note, the publishers explain that circum- 
stances beyond their control have continued to delay regular issues, 
and, in the meantime, they invite the sympathy and consideration of 
their readers. It is gratifying to see that the second issue of Enquiry, 
on the whole, will present no difficulties to the ordinary reader. 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


a 


Obituary: Mr. Harry Price 


Mr. Harry Price whose death occurred at his home in England 
on March 29th of this year was one of the best known investigators 
of psychical phenomena in England. His interest in enigmas began 
in his boyhood when he first witnessed the performances of con- 
jurers and illusionists. This youthful curiosity about intangibles 
developed into a keen interest in psychical matters which continued 
until his death at the age of sixty-seven. 


Mr. Price founded the National Laboratory of Psychical Research 
in London in 1923, where “the miracle-mongers could be tested and 
the genuine mediums encouraged.” In 1937, the equipment, library, 
etc., of the Laboratory were transferred to the University of London. 
The formation of the library had been one of Mr. Price’s major 
interests. The collection of books comprised 20,000 volumes on 
psychical research, magic, and collateral subjects. 


For some years beginning in the 1920’s, Mr. Price was foreign 
research officer of this society. Many reports of his activities were 
published in this JourNAL during his association with the A.S.P.R. 
Of particular interest at the time were reports of his investigations 
at Vienna, Munich, and Braunau of the then famous Austrian physical 
mediums, Willi and Rudi Schneider. 


Mr. Price was a voluminous writer in a popular rather than an 
academic style. He thus attracted a wide reading public. The results 
of his investigations were published in the Bulletins of the National 
Laboratory. His most important book, perhaps, is Fifty Years of 
Psychical Research. Others are Confessions of a Ghost Hunter, The 
End of Borley Rectory, and Poltergeist over England. 
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mediumistic, supernormal, parapsychological and metapsychic, together with the 
bordering subjects. 

2. The collection, classification, study and publication of reports dealing 
with the above phenomena. Readers are asked to report incidents and cases. 
Names must be given, but on request will be treated as confidential. 

3. The maintenance of a library on psychical research and related sub- 
jects. Contributions of books and periodical files will be welcomed. 

. Co-operating in the above tasks with qualified individuals and groups 
who will report their work to the Society. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


Members, who receive the Proceedings and the Journal, pay an annual fee 
of $10. (One may become a Life Member or endow a Memorial Membership 
on payment of $200.) Associates, who receive the Journal only, pay an annual 
fee of $5. (Life Associate membership, $100.) Fellows, who receive all pub- 
lications of the Society, pay an annual fee of $25. (Life Fellowship, $500.) 
Patrons and Founders: For those who wish to make a still larger contribution 
to the Society’s work, these classes are open at $1000 and $5000, respectively. 

It is to be remembered that membership in a scientific society means more 
than merely a subscription to its publications. The work must be carried on 
largely through the income from membership fees. Therefore members, old 
and new, are urged to make their membership class as high as they feel they 
can. If a comparatively small proportion of the present members went one 
class higher, the money available for research would be more than doubled. 


Tue Journat of the American Society for Psychical Research is published quarterly 
by the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., 880 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. “Entered as second-class matter July 15, 1941, at the post office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1789.” 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 


other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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